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Happy Fiscal New Year 


For Science, This Budget Crisis Could Really Be Bad 


Within the research agencies, as elsewhere in the federal 
establishment, dreadful forecasts were being composed prior 
to the Gulf crisis about what would happen if the budget 
wasn’t pared down to Gramm-Rudman requirements. The 
situation was grim at that time, with civilian budgets con- 
fronted by the possibility of an astonishing 32 percent 
reduction from current levels. Yes, 32 percent. 

What’s different now is that the military mobilization 
increases the likelihood of severe financial disruptions in the 
support of research and related activities in fiscal year 1991, 
which begins October 1. How big and long-lasting they will 
be are unknown at this time. What’s certain is that the fiscal 
part of the science-government relationship is surely bound 
for severe turbulence. 

The magnitude depends on the outcome of the disharmo- 
nious budget duet between the White House and Congress, 
due to be resumed after the legislators return September 5 
from summer recess. But with financial storm warnings 
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resounding through the capital, the National Science Foun- 
dation, for example, is preparing worst-case plans that call 
for cutting $660 million out of a 1991 budget that was 
expected to be around $2.2 billion. The Department of 
Energy warns that a major loss of anticipated funds would 
bring to a halt virtually all work on the Superconducting 
Super Collider. 

A fiscal hemorrhage of 32 percent in expected budgets is 
so unthinkable as to invite disbelief that it could possibly 
occur. It probably will turn out to be smaller. Nonetheless, 
the Gramm-Rudman rules dictate a 32 percent reduction in 
discretionary civilian spending unless the deficit is reduced 
by $84 billion. And the way things have been going in 
discussions between the White House and Congressional 
Democratic leaders, it is doubtful that agreement will be in 
place in time for the fiscal new year. If it is not, the flow of 
grants and contracts is sure to be reduced by some substantial 
percentage until the budget issue is settled, but if previous 
budget crises indicate the future, there’s no prospect of 
escaping the reductions or making up lost money. For federal 
employes, the cuts will be implemented through involuntary 
furloughs, for which all agencies are now drawing up plans. 

Unlike in past episodes of these recurring end-of-summer 
budget dramas, there are no quiet expressions of confidence 

(Continued on Page 2) 


In Brief 


Science heads into the coming fiscal storm with two of 
its most important posts in Washington long vacant and 
filled by acting appointees. The National Institutes of 
Health is now in its 13th month without a full-fledged 
Director. Ditto since last October for the Office of 
Energy Research in the Department of Energy. 

Another vacancy at the top occurred on August 29, when 
NSF Director Erich Bloch departed upon completion of a 
six-year term. NSF Deputy Frederic M. Bernthal steps in as 
Acting Director. He’s not on the White House short list, 
which is said to be headed by- Walter Massey, VP for 
research at the University of Illinois. Bloch has gone on 
vacation, silent about his plans. 

In July, it appeared that the White House had finally 
landed one of its top choices for the NIH directorship, 
William H. Danforth, Chancellor of Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis. In House debate on the NIH money bill 
on July 19th, Rep. Carl D. Pursell (R-Mich.), a member 
of the NIH Appropriations Subcommittee, said that ‘‘I 
understand that Mr. Danforth has agreed to take that 
position.’ Not so, responded Danforth July 30 in a 
statement saying he’s flattered ‘‘that my name would be 
put forward,”’ but that he’s bound by professional and 
family responsibilities at home. Why do these vacancies 
endure? Lots of small reasons, but the basic one is that 
the jobs don't rate high on the White House agenda. 

The federal financial crunch has revived doubts about 
the necessity of the Pentagon’s own medical school, the 
Uniformed Services University of the Health Sciences, in 
Bethesda, Md. A pet project of the late Rep. Edward Hebert, 
USU is said to be two to four times as expensive per student 
as civilian medical schools, which continue to produce an 
abundance of physicians. Rep. John Murtha(D-Pa.,) Chair- 
man of the House Appropriations Defense Subcommittee, 
has asked the Pentagon for a report on its need for USU. 

Up, up and away go the cost estimates for the Super- 
conducting Super Collider. The latest, from the Depart- 
ment of Energy’s Independent Cost Estimating Group, 
was scheduled for release August 17, but has been put off 
to September 7. It is said to be considerably higher than 
the approximately $8 billion that DOE reported to Congress 
this year. To build political support for the Texas-based 
facility, DOE has spread contracts around the country, 
but the aroma of irresponsible cost estimating has now 
become so acrid that the SSC’s fortunes could tumble 
down Capitol Hill. 
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... NIH, NSF Say Thousands of Grants Threatened 


(Continued from Page 1) 

that, somehow, the difficulties will pass without too much 
damage. Expressing what appears to be the unanimous 
opinion in science-policy circles, Robert L. Park, the vet- 
eran Washington representative of the American Physical 
Society, told SGR last week, ‘‘It looks like it’s going to be 
the worst that’s ever happened.”’ 

The $84 billion in deficit reduction, to be composed of 
tax increases and budget cuts, is relatively small in the 
context of a $1.2 trillion budget. But the reigning Congres- 
sional Democrats look with monumental distrust on the 
President who, after hitching his campaign to ‘“‘no new 
taxes,’”’ now invites them to propose new taxes. Wary of Mr. 
Bush’s political talent for looking preppie clean while 
gouging below the belt, the Democrats sullenly went on 
August recess without agreeing to anything. Compounding 
the uncertainties is an agenda that was heavily backlogged 
when Congress departed and that’s now confronted by 
unforeseen military spending. With no end in sight, the 
Pentagon is suddenly running at a far faster pace than was 
anticipated just a month ago. Beyond that, the newly militar- 
ized atmosphere toughens the resistance to budget reduc- 
tions that were being forced on the Pentagon. ‘‘Peace 
dividend’’ has disappeared from political discourse, with 
unknown consequences for the federal budget, which was 
far behind in steps toward passage when the recess began. 

The new fiscal year is just a few weeks off, but the House 
still hasn’t finished work on two of the 13 major appropria- 
tions bills, Defense and Interior, while the Senate has 
completed work on just two of them, Energy and Transpor- 
tation. Ahead lie House-Senate conferences to match up the 
bills, and then the President has his chance, to sign or, as he 
has threatened, to veto if the sums voted surpass his request. 
Not to be expected is the miracle that would be required for 
completing the budget process in time for the new year to 
commence without fiscal disruptions. 

The Gramm-Rudman process mandates the production 
of mordant reports, wherein each federal agency is required 
to describe how it will suffer if required to satisfy the gods 
of deficit reduction. 

Compiled and issued by the Office of Management and 
Budget, the first of these reports came out July 16 under the 
title Mid-Session Review of the Budget, followed on August 
20 by Initial OMB Sequester Report to the President and 
Congress for Fiscal Year 199]. [Both available without 
charge from: Office of Management and Budget, Publica- 
tions Service, 725 17th St. NW, Room 2200, Washington, 
DC 20503; tel. 202/395-7332.]} 

Some of the handwringing is disappointingly modest and 
unimaginative, as in the case of the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s report for the Cooperative State Research and Exten- 
sion. Noting that the sequester rules require that all programs 
in an agency must suffer equally, the Agriculture report 
lamented that “‘higher priority projects could not be pre- 


served by applying larger reductions (or canceling) lower 
priority projects.’’ It is, of course, unwise for an agency to 
admit that it tolerates “‘lower priority’’ projects, a conces- 
sion that is absent from the sequester reports of the politi- 
cally savvy National Science Foundation and the National 
Institutes of Health, agencies in which all projects hold the 
highest priority. 

NIH, teamed with the Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental 
Health Administration, declared: ‘*A sequester would threaten 
the federal government’s substantial commitment to pursu- 
ing new scientific opportunities and searching for new cures 
and therapies and seriously curtail efforts to invest in the 
nation’s future health. A sequester could reduce by over 
9000 the number of Public Health Service-supported grants 
(from a total of 28,000) and cut by over 4200 the number of 
scientists receiving federal research-training assistance.”’ 

NSF painted an even grimmer portrait of science vs. the 
Gramm-Rudman shredder: “‘A sequester would terminate 
support to roughly 28,000 individuals, including senior 
investigators, graduate and undergraduate students, pre- 
college teachers, and high school students. In addition, it 
would defer or terminate all new initiatives and many 
existing programs, including Science and Technology Cen- 
ters, Engineering Research Centers, precollege education 
programs, graduate fellowships, and global-change research. 
It would shut down the US Antarctic program for 1991 
operations and defer or terminate any remaining activities in 
the economic competitiveness and human resources areas.”’ 

The Department of Energy said a sequester would cause 
delays in the start up or construction of several major 
facilities, including the Continuous Electron Beam Accel- 
erator, at Newport News, Va.,and the Relativistic Heavy Ion 
Collider Facility, at the Brookhaven National Laboratory, 
New York. DOE said operating levels would be reduced by 
50 percent or more at major.accelerator facilities and warned 
that the *‘impact of layoffs of highly skilled staff would take 
years to reverse.’’ And “‘University research programs would 


experience large cuts in funding.”’ 
(Continued on Page 3) 
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Excerpts from a written statement by Erich Bloch for his 
final appearance, August 2, as Director of the National 
Science Foundation before a laudatory Senate Committee 
on Commerce, Science, and Transportation. Bloch, a popu- 
lar figure on Capitol Hill, completed a six-year term at NSF 
on August 29. The hearing was a special, in his honor. 


The years of plentiful federal funding for basic research 
are past. While the nation’s resources have expanded, the re- 
search enterprise has expanded faster. Today, a list of all the 
promising basic research projects carries a price tag far 
above what the federal government is able and willing to 
pay. The best ideas may face diminishing capabilities for 
support of them. g 


The separation that has occurred in the US between 
industry and academic research is not without cost to the 
nation and our economic standing. Remaining competitive 
in world markets and creating solutions to many of the real 
problems facing society requires timely, complete, and 
effective communication of new knowledge and results to 
those who can use them. It requires greater cooperation 
among all those involved in research and technology.... Now 
more than ever, researchers—both in academia and 
industry—must reach out and draw ideas and inspiration 
from foreign sources. Yet compared to other scientists and 
engineers around the world—including those in Europe and 
the Pacific Rim—Americans have been slow to appreciate 
the value of foreign endeavors. 


§ 


The primary mission of NSF is to support basic research 
and education in science and engineering. It is a mission 
that, today more than ever, ties NSF to the broader needs of 
the nation. And in that respect NSF programs should mirror 
those needs.... This interpretation may rankle those who 
view NSF’s role as solely to advocate one approach to 
academic research in only a specific set of fields. But NSF 
is not the captive of individual investigators. NSF supports 
groups and centers, as well. NSF does not focus solely on 
science; NSF supports engineering, as well. NSF supports 
more than research; we are increasingly responsible for 
math, science, and engineering education. 

§ 

The world is emerging from the Cold War... One likely 
result of this is the opportunity to redress the imbalance in 
federal R&D funding to reflect the growing role of the 
civilian sector as a source of critical commercial technolo- 
gies.... The federal government can provide the kind of 
research support often available to our foreign competitors 
in those critical technologies essential to entire industries 
and industrial sectors. § 


Day-to-day communication between researchers across 


®@ Bloch in Valedictory to a Special Senate Hearing 


the globe is now possible via electronic networks, fax, 
computers, and workstations... Yet while the rapid diffusion 
of new knowledge can enrich all nations that promote this 
new mode of communication, it will only work if those who 
participate contribute their fair share and permit a true quid 
pro quo. Access to the newest research is a source of 
competitive advantage, especially when the prospects of 
early commercialization are real. There will be political 
pressure to limit access to research information. We can 
acknowledge these pressures without succumbing to them. 
§ 

And lastly, we need to redress the issue of priorities. We 
need to set priorities among our R&D efforts. We have too 
many costly projects and we lack the resources to fund them 
all. This prioritization needs to be accomplished both within 
the Congress and the Administration. 


Budget 


(Continued from Page 2) 


But DOE lavished most creativity on its most imperiled 
venture, the Superconducting Super Collider (SSC), which, 
in defiance of reason, economy, and invariably worthless 
cost estimates, manages to survive. Chop the SSC budget, 
DOE warned, and ‘‘Virtually all site work, research and 
development on detector designs, and purchase of capital 
equipment for detector systems would cease. Design activi- 
ties would have to be scaled back significantly from 1990, 
causing personnel layoffs.’’ Spend less now on the SSC’s 
magnet program, DOE continued, and the costs later on will 
be higher. 

Worst of all, the DOE forecast, big budget cuts “‘would 
send a strong signal to potential international collaborators 
about the commitment of the United States to the project and 
would jeopardize their participation. The sequester would 
almost certainly result in no foreign contributions to SSC 
construction. In this event,’” DOE warned, “‘the United 
States would have to assume the full costs after the Texas 
contribution [of $1 billion].’’ Left unmentioned was that 
three years of tin-cup rattling for foreign aid for the SSC 
have produced nothing but a pledge from India to provide 
some scarcely needed engineering services. 

The budget situation is so bizarre as to warrant doubt 
concerning the capacity of this country to govern itself. 
Unthinkable that a government would almost indiscrimi- 
nately and abruptly reduce its activities by one third? Yes, 
itis unthinkable, but as things are going, it is far from impos- 
sible. 

In any case, there’s no longer any reality in the hopes that 
anew plenitude for non-military activities would result from 
the collapse of the Sovietempire. When the Gramm-Rudman 
turmoil settles down, science can expect to retain its favored 
place in federal spending priorities, but don’t look for a 
boom.—DSG 
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Europe’s Space Agency Bound for Manned Future 


London. With a long-term agenda free of the fiscal 
turmoil that afflicts NASA, Western Europe is running a 
diversified space program that includes well-financed plans 
for a manned component. But progress is spawning a debate 
about the wisdom of the manned space ambitions and costly 
hardware linked to the politically wobbly American space 
station. 

The manned program, a $16-billion enterprise scheduled 
to be operational by the end of the decade, is run by the 13- 
nation European Space Agency. The decision to proceed 
was made in 1987 ata ministerial meeting that allocated the 
money, in about equal parts, to three big programs: The 
Columbus Manned Space Laboratory, which is designed to 
plug into the US space station; the Ariane-5 heavy-duty 
rocket, a beefed-up version of Europe’s existing Ariane 
satellite launcher, and Hermes, a French-inspired mini- 
space shuttle, with a crew of three, which will be launched 
by Ariane-5. 

The lone dissenter among ESA partners was Britain, 
which has frequently held back from participation in the 
agency’s technological extravaganzas, particularly those 
involving manned programs. Britain refused to join the 
Ariane-5 or Hermes programs, and agreed to play only a 
minor part in Columbus. 

Two and a half years later, Ariane-5 is moving smoothly 
toward a first scheduled launch in 1995. Some 5000 people 
in more than 100 companies across Europe are participating 
in the project, which is consuming about $2 million a day. 
The main beneficiaries commercially are the large aero- 
space companies—Aerospatiale, of France; Deutsche Aero- 
space, of West Germany, and Aeritalia, of Italy, which hold 
the biggest contracts for Ariane-5 as well as for the other 
programs. 

The big launcher is generally identified with the task of 
putting the Hermes shuttle into space, but it will also have a 
major role in unmanned launches, under the auspices of 
Arianespace, a public-private combine that now sells launch 
slots on the current Ariane vehicle. Over the past five years, 
while the American shuttle has been experiencing misfor- 
tunes, Arianespace has become the world’s number one 
commercial launcher, much to the annoyance of the Ameri- 
can launch establishment, governmental and fledgling pri- 
vate. 

Columbus and Hermes are less farther down the track, 
but both are on schedule, with completion dates set for 1997 
or 1998. Though the most difficult technological steps are 
sull ahead, ESA is confident of holding to the schedule. 
Unlike NASA, the European space agency does not have to 
contend with abruptly changing political and fiscal forces. 
Once the partner nations agree to undertake a project, full 
funding is committed. There’s no counterpart of Gramm- 
Rudman sequestrations to plague ESA managers. 

The agreement on the three projects was a personal 
triumph for Reimar Luest, a personally shy but politically 


astute German scientist who has been Director General of 
ESA since 1984. Having got the programs approved, organ- 
ized, and running, Luest, 67, is to retire at the end of Septem- 
ber. He will be succeeded by Jean-Marie Luton, an experi- 
enced French space official who is currently head of the 
French national space agency; prior to that, Luton was a 
senior aerospace manager at the state-owned Aerospatiale. 

Against doubters, Luest defends the manned space pro- 
grams on the grounds that they will give Western Europe a 
wide range of options in the next century. Emphasizing a 
belief in balance, he says it is important to avoid NASA’s 
heavy commitment to manned space flight at the expense of 
relatively inexpensive unmanned projects. He says, ‘“We 
have a different strategy to what NASA had in the 1970s. We 
say that all which can be done by robotics in space will be 
done. The great emphasis will be in that direction. But there 
will be some jobs in space for which you cannot replace 
people and where they will be needed.”’ 

But there are those who doubt that the actual thrust of 
ESA’s programs is in line with Luest’s stated philosophy. 
Among them is Marc Giget, Director of Euroconsult, a 
Paris-based technical consulting firm. Giget is a fan of ESA, 
which he credits with an R&D managerial performance that 
has made Europe a significant factor in space research and 
commercial applications. But he says that ESA’s manned 
space projects, particularly Hermes, “‘may not be absolutely 
necessary.’’ By spending so heavily on large infrastructure 
programs, Giget cautions, ESA may be underinvesting in 
application-oriented projects in areas such as telecommuni- 
cations, remote sensing, and space science. ““There is a risk 
of seeing a NASA scenario,’’ Giget says, referring to a 
doleful record of overruns on the Shuttle and the space 
station and the ensuing financial pains throughout the entire 
NASA enterprise. 

Concern that ESA may have ‘“‘bitten off too much’’ is 
also expressed by Roy Gibson, a Briton who headed ESA 
from 1975-80. Now an independent technology consultant, 
Gibson says he regrets the UK’s absence from most of ESA’s 
big projects. Right up to the 1987 meeting that launched 
ESA’s manned ventures, Gibson headed the British National 
Space Center, the UK’s main space agency. He resigned 
because he felt the government was shortchanging the 
British space effort, domestically and in international col- 
laboration. But he expresses doubts about the growth pace of 
the big projects. ‘‘I sense the ESA programs may be getting 
a bit too over-heated,’’ Gibson says, adding, ‘‘They could 
have been smaller.”’ 

Easily the most difficult issue for ESA over the coming 
years will be its relations with NASA’s space station, which 
is supposed to provide a mooring and support services for the 
Columbus laboratory. Last year, in violation of NASA’s 
formal understanding with ESA, the American agency uni- 
laterally ‘“descoped,’” NASA-ese for reduced the size and 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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(Continued from Page 4) 
power supply of the space station, thus raising doubts about 
its Capacity to accommodate Columbus. 

With a budget-strapped Congress appalled by soaring 
budget estimates for the space station—from $8 billion in 
1984 to $37 billion at last report—Luest and other managers 
appreciate the perils of counting on NASA. It’s because of 
the uncertainties, they. say, that ESA has adopted the twin- 
track approach of collaborating with NASA while maintain- 
ing separateness and pursuing technological autonomy. 

Examples of this policy are the Ariane-5, designed to 
provide Europe with big-league launch capability, and the 
decision to build not one but two Columbus modules. One is 
intended for permanent attachment to the core of the US 
space station, while the other is designed to fly independ- 
ently, powered by its own engines, and capable of docking 
with the Hermes craft. Seen in this context, the Hermes-free 
flyer combination gives the Europeans a mini-space station 
of their own, altogether separate from the space station. “‘It 
is important to have some measure of independence of the 
US,’ says Luest. 

Despite this twin-track approach, and the apparent ab- 
sence of wholehearted faith in the US as a scientific and 
technological partner, Luest says that relations between the 
American and European space agencies are generally good. 
Perhaps naively or diplomatically, he says he is heartened by 
the interest in space shown by the Chairman of the US 
National Space Council, Vice President Quayle, who visited 
ESA’s Paris headquarters early this summer. 

The senior managers of ESA and NASA are reported to 
get on well. L ut at lower levels, Luest says, the US space 
community “‘is still not used to the idea that European tech- 
nology is up to their level.’’ And he accurately notes that the 
US Congress continues to regard the space station as an 
American enterprise, with little regard for the major contri- 
butions, now estimated at $6 billion, coming from ESA, 
Canada, and Japan. 

Luest dismisses the fears that ESA’s manned programs 
are growing too rapidly. The totality of ESA programs, he 
says, i's ““balanced and coherent.”’ He adds that earth sens- 
ing, telecommunications, and other applications are not 
being deprived in favor of the manned programs. But 
NASA's enduring difficulues with big hardware programs 
that got out of hand continues to inspire unease in ESA 
circles. 

Regarding ESA’s budget, which has risen rapidly in 
recent years and is due to keep increasing until the mid- 
1990s, Luest appreciatively notes American space spending 
as a benchmark. NASA is currently budgeted for about $12 
billion, while the Pentagon’s space spending is at $18 
billion. Meanwhile, ESA is getting along—rather well, it 
seems, on $2 billion a year.—-Peter Marsh 

(The writer is a correspondent for the Financial Times, of 
London.) 


@ __. ESAAims for Collaboration and Independence 


Big Space on Small Budget 


After long years of bickering and many false steps, 
the Paris-based European Space Agency has evolved 
into a smooth-running organization that is making its 
presence felt in space research and especially in the new 
world of commercial space activities. 

Founded in 1975, the 13-nation consortium runs on 
a sort of cafeteria style, with members free to decide 
what they’ Il support. France, the biggest contributor (30 
percent of the budget), is usually gung-ho for anything, 
especially if it will help amortize the French military 
missile program. West Germany, keen for keeping up 
front technologically, is also a big ESA supporter, 
providing 25 percent of the budget. Italy is next, with 
18 percent, while the British tag along reluctantly, with 
8 percent. ; 

Ariane, derived from a French long-range missile, 
gota good grip on the launch business when the trouble- 
plagued NASA Shuttle became backlogged with launch 
orders. An advanced version, Ariane-4, went into serv- 
ice in 1988, and an even more powerful booster, Ariane- 
5,is under development. Overall, ESA currently runs on 
an annual budget of $2 billion, about one-sixth of 
NASA’s current spending. The member nations spend 
another $2 billion on their own national space pro- 
grams. 

Without a manned capability, ESA tends to operate 
with little public attention. But, at barebones costs, it 
has evolved into a diversified and efficient space estab- 
lishment, with programs that span fundamental re- 
search, earth observation, and telecommunications. 

The programs are described in the recently pub- 
lished ESA Annual Report’ 89 (244 pp., no charge), of 
which a limited number of copies are available from: 
ESA, Washington Office, 955 L‘*Enfant Plaza SW, 
Suite 7800, Washington, DC 20024; tel. 202/488-4158; 
or from: ESA, Publications Dept., Postbus 299, 2200 
AG, Noordwijk, The Netherlands. 


NAS Advises on China Ties 

Scientists seeking ethical sanction to do business with 
the repressive regime in China will find it in a wondrously 
evenhanded paper, ‘‘Considerations Regarding Individual 
Scientific Visits to the People‘s Republic of China,’’ by the 
Committee on Human Rights at the National Academy of 
Sciences. Though noting in passing that it has a “‘list of some 
40 social scientists and scholars who are believed to be in 
detention in China,’’ the Committee says that decisions on 
visits are an individual matter. If you go, it says, express 
disdain for repression. Copies available from: Committee 
on Human Rights, NAS, 2101 Constitution Ave. NW, 
Washington, DC 20418; tel. 202/334-3043. 
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Legacy of Reagan: Gutted Energy R&D Programs 


Even before the Middle East crisis, energy research in the 
Bush Administration was making a partial comeback from 
the shambles left behind by the market-worshipping Reagan 
crew. 

Even so, federal budgets in this area, including proposals 
for next year, are today a small fraction of what they were 
when Reagan took office in 1981, pledged to abolish the 
Department of Energy (DOE). Though Reagan made only 
half-hearted attempts to throttle DOE, he aggressively at- 
tacked the broad energy-research programs inherited from 
the Carter Administration. 

Across the whole inventory of energy research, the 
dollars are down sharply. But, as indicated in data compiled 
by the House Budget Committee, when looked at in terms of 
purchasing power, the reductions approach a total wipeout. 
On many occasions, it was only resistance by Congressional 
Democrats that prevented the elimination of energy-re- 
search programs. 

When Reagan took office, DOE’s solar-energy R&D 
program was budgeted for $549 million. This year, it’s down 
to $90 million. The Bush energy budget, still toemerge from 
Congress, would raise solar-energy spending to $116 mil- 
lion. Assuming that figure is adopted, the ‘‘real’’ decline 


Job Changes & Appointments 


David P. Rall, Director of the National Institute of 
Environmental Health Sciences, part of NIH, plans to retire 
October 1. Rall, who has held the post since 1971, will also 
step down as Director of the National Toxicology Program. 

Kenneth P. Yale has been appointed Chief of Staff of the 
White House Office of Science and Technology Policy, 
succeeding William G. Wells Jr., who will serve as a 
consultant to OSTP. Yale, a dentist and attorney formerly 
with the US Public Health Service, has been Executive 
Secretary to the White House Domestic Policy Council 
since the beginning of the Bush Administration. He previ- 
ously was Legislative Counsel to Senator Alan K. Simpson 
(R-Wyo.) and worked in the Bush presidential campaign. 

Philip M. Boffey, Science and Health Editor of the New 
York Times since March 1989, has been appointed Deputy 
Editorial Page Editor, effective November 1. A successor 
has not yet been selected. 

At the US Department of Energy: Paul L. Ziemer, head 
of the Purdue University School of Health Sciences since 
1983, has been sworn in as Assistant Secretary for Energy, 
Environment, Safety and Health. Everet H. Beckner, Vice 
President for Defense Programs at the Sandia National 
Laboratories since 1986, has been appointed DOE Secretary 
Watkin’s Special Scientific Adviser on Weapons Activities. 

Marvin Muller, head of the Computer and Information 
Science Department at Ohio State University, has been 
named Chairman of the newly created Scientific and Tech- 


from 1981-91 is 86 percent. 

R&D on electric storage systems fell from $112 million 
in 1981 to $30 million this year. Bush is calling for a $10 
million increase. 

On the downside, budget plans formulated by the Bush 
Administration prior to the invasion of Kuwait make conser- 
vation research a loser once again. DOE’s spending in this 
category fell from $292 million to $194 million between 
1981 and 1990. The Bush budget calls for an additional 
reduction of about $10 million. 

Fossil-energy research, mainly focused on environmen- 
tally acceptable use of the nation’s abundant coal supplies, 
is another area of long and steady decline, from $997 million 
in 1981 to $417 million this year. The Bush budget for next 
year would reduce fossil-energy research to $202 million, on 
the grounds that several major demonstration projects have 
been completed. In the fossil category, the 1981-91 real 
decline is 86 percent. 

With a great military mobilization set off by a threat toa 
distant pool of oil, the political atmosphere suddenly be- 
comes favorable for a major return to energy research. When 
Congress returns next week, bills toward that old goal of 
energy independence will clog the hopper. 


nical Information Board at the National Academy of Sci- 
ences. The Board absorbs the responsibilities of the former 
Numerical Data Advisory Board, with the addition of infor- 
mation technology for the management of scientific and 
technical data. 

Peter E. de Janosi, Vice President of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, has been named Director of the International 
Institute for Applied Systems Analysis (IIASA), succeeding 
Robert L. Pry. An outgrowth of the Nixon-Brezhev detente, 
the Vienna-based research center was denied US govern- 
ment support by the Reagan Administration, which regarded 
itas a hotbed of espionage. Bush has okayed a resumption of 
payments—at the peak, a couple of million a year. 

Nominations for six seats on the National Science Board, 
the 24-member policymaking body of the National Science 
Foundation, have been announced by the White House. 
Present members nominated for reappointment: Perry L. 
Adkisson, Chancellor, Texas A&M University System, College 
Station; Thomas B. Day, President, San Diego State University; 
James J. Duderstadt, President, University of Michigan. 
New nominees: Bernard F. Burke , Professor of Astrophys- 
ics, MIT; W. Glenn Campbell, Director, Hoover Institution, 
Stanford University; Howard E. Simmons, Vice President, 
Central R&D, Du Pont Co., Wilmington, Delaware. All 
nominations are for six years, except Campbell’s, which is 
for the balance of the term (expiring in 1994) of D. Allan 
Bromley, who resigned from the Board last year when he 
was appointed White House Science Adviser. Still to come 
are three more nominees for vacancies from last May’s 
retiring class. 
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@ |More In Print: AIDS, R&D in Ohio, Defense R&D 


(Continued from Page 8) 

Research, the Workforce and the HIV Epidemic in 
Rural America (20 pp., no charge), a skimpy pamphlet, this 
is the third report to the President by the National Commis- 
sion on Acquired Immune Deficiency Syndrome, which 
says HIV cases in rural areas, though still small in number, 
are rapidly increasing. Relevant medical services and edu- 
cational efforts, the Commission says, are seriously inade- 
quate. The report was critical of the NIH clinical trials 
program for what it described as “‘lack of demographic and 
geographic diversity.”’ 

Earlier reports by the Commission, available without 
charge: Failure of US Health System to Deal with HIV 
Epidemic and Leadership, Legislation and Regulation. 

Order from: National Commission on Acquired Immune 
Deficiency Syndrome, 1730 K St. NW, Suite 815, Washington, 
DC 20006; tel. 202/254-5125. 


National Implementation Plan for the Modernization 
and Associated Restructuring of the National Weather 
Service (108 pp., plus appendixes, no charge), the big plan, 
mandated in legislation last year, for what the Weather 
Service describes as ‘‘a complete transformation of the 
entire agency,’ including the introduction and integration 
of advanced radars, satellite systems, computers, etc. 

Order from: National Weather Service, Transition Pro- 
gram Office, SS Metro 2, Room 17212, 1325 East-West High- 
way, Silver Spring, Md. 20910; tel. 301/427-7397. 


HIV Infection and AIDS: A Report to the Congress on 
the USAID Program for Prevention and Control (64 pp., no 
charge), describes AIDS-related bilateral and international 
programs of the US Agency for International Development. 
Included are data on reported incidence of the disease in 
developing countries. 

Order from: Family Health International, 1611 N. KentSt., 
Suite 903, Arlington, Va. 22209; tel. 202/243-8510. 


Ohio’s Third Century: Meeting the Economic Chal- 
lenge Through Science and Technology (65 pp.,no charge), 
report of the Ohio Science and Technology Commission, 
created last year by the Governor to make recommendations 
for another decade of the state’s ambitious and promising 
program to vault out of the rustbelt on the wings of S&T. The 
Commission, mainly drawn from academe, high-tech indus- 
try, and business, called for more academic research, state- 
financed fellowships, improvements in technology transfer 
and commercialization, an expansion of academic-industry 
collaboration, improved science and math education, etc. 
Among the biggest of many similar state efforts, Ohio’s 
Thomas Edison Program, designed to encourage innovation 
and high-tech industry, has received $104 million in state 
funds since 1982, with a reported $149 million in matching 
funds from industry. 


Order from: Christopher Coburn, Executive Director, 
Ohio Science and Technology Commission, 77 South High St., 
26th floor, Columbus, Ohio 43215; tel. 614/466-5867. 


New Thinking and American Defense Technology (32 
pp., no charge), from the Carnegie Commission on Science, 
Technology, and Government, written before the Gulf blowup, 
but viewed against events there, holds up well, especially in 
its recommendations for higher mobility and reshaping of 
forces designed long ago for largescale war in Europe. The 
report also calls for more Pentagon spending on basic 
research and closer relations between the White House Na- 
tional Security Council and the Office of Science and 
Technology Policy. The report was prepared by a panel 
chaired by William J. Perry, chief of research at the Penta- 
gon from 1977-81. 

Order from: Carnegie Commission on Science, Technol- 


ogy, and Government, 10 Waverly Place, New York, NY 10003; 
tel. 212/998-2150. 


Overview of Entitlement Programs (GPO Stock No. 
052-070-066-60-1; 1495 pp., $33), the ‘1990 Green Book’”’ 
from the House Ways and Means Committee, contains a vast 
store of data on national demographics,health expenditures, 
employment, income, etc. Included is a reasonably success- - 
ful effort to explain the inscrutabilities of the Gramm- 
Rudman Act. 

Order from: USGPO, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, DC 20402-9325; tel. 202/783-3238. 


SGR Summer Schedule 


The next issue of Science & Government Report will be 
published October 1, 1990. 
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In Print: Science in Japan, R&D Consortia, DNA Tests 


The publications listed are obtainable as indicated—not 
from SGR. 


Japanese Basic Research Policies (36 pp., no charge), 
from the Science Policy Research Division of the Congres- 
sional Research Service (part of the Library of Congress), a 
review of the organization, scale, and priorities of basic 
research in Japan, plus associated matters, including US 
policy and practices concerning bilateral scientific collabo- 
ration. The report distills scholarly literature, news ac- 
counts, and government documents. It was requested by the 
Congressional Joint Economic Committee and was pre- 
pared by Genevieve J. Knezo, a science and technology 
specialist in the Science Policy Division. 

Order from: Science Policy Research Division, Congres- 
sional Research Service, Library of Congress, Madison Build- 
ing, Washington, DC 20540; attn. Ms. Raap; tel. 202/707-7014. 


Using R&D Consortia for Commercial Innovation: 
SEMATECH, X-ray Lithography, and High-Resolution 
Systems (120 pp., no charge), by the Congressional Budget 
Office, a generally skeptical view of the claimed benefits of 
high-tech industrial consortia for responding to foreign 
competition. The CBO report, reflecting a classical eco- 
nomics perspective, warns that a “‘strong potential for 
collusion’’ arises when collaborative efforts are excluded 
from antitrust constraints, that the existence of consortia 
may dampen the enterprise of small firms, and adds that 
federal assistance for team efforts ““does not substitute for a 
wider program of federally sponsored research.’’ Regarding 
SEMATECH, the Pentagon-subsidized model of govern- 
ment-industrial brotherhood, the CBO says it ‘‘seems to be 
working well,’’ but in X-ray lithography and imaging “‘the 
justification for an R&D consortium is subject to substantial 
qualification.”’ 

Order from: Congressional Budget Office, Publications, 2d 
and D Sts. SW, Washington, DC 20515; tel. 202/226-2809. 


Defense Research: Information on Selected University 
Research Projects (GAO/NSIAD-90-223-FS; 43 pp., no 
charge), by the General Accounting Office (GAO), investi- 
gative arm of Congress, requested by the House Armed 
Services Subcommittee on R&D, examines 17 Pentagon 
awards for academic research, including several pork-barrel 
items dealt to hometown universities by solicitous legisla- 
tors. As described by the GAO, one ‘‘earmark’’ technique 
consists of writing statutory specifications that virtually 
eliminate all but the intended recipient. Example: a 1988 
Appropriations bill provision that set aside $25 million for 
materials research at ‘‘a public university’’ where ‘‘a strong 
board of regents oversees the centers of excellence,’’ and the 
equipment in place includes ‘‘a functioning supercomputer 
... aS well as a superconducting linear accelerator. ..’’ The 


GAO notes that the nod went to ‘‘the Florida university 
system based on the restrictive language of the appropria- 
tions law and conference report, a review of public univer- 
sity systems, and the agency’s conclusion that the Florida 
university system best fulfilled the legislative criteria.’’ 
Included in the report are budget data on the 17 awards, 
including indirect costs, student aid, equipment support, etc. 

Also from GAO: Military Space Programs: An Unclass- 
ified View of Defense Satellite Programs and Launch 
Activities (GAO/NSIAD-90-154FS; 96 pp., no charge), also 
requested by the House Armed Services Committee, this one 
inventories the unclassified parts of the Pentagon’s space 
program—$18 billion this year. Listed are launch vehicles 
and facilities and various satellites. 

Order GAO reports from: USGAO, PO Box 6015, Gaith- 
ersburg, Md. 20877; tel. 202/275-6241. 


Genetic Witness: Forensic Uses of DNA Tests (GPO 
Stock No. 052-003-01203-1; 196 pp., $9.50), by the Con- 
gressional Office of Technology Assessment (OTA), says 
the DNA identification technique, now widely employed by 
crime laboratories and admissible in courts in almost all 
states, is ‘‘reliable and valid when properly performed and 
analyzed by skilled personnel.’’ But OTA says national 
quality standards are lacking, and important issues remain to 
be addressed, including further research and confidentiality 
of proposed national data banks. Included is a list of criminal 
cases in which DNA testing was used. The OTA report, 
requested by ihe Senate Labor and Human Resources 
Committee, was prepared under an advisory panel chaired 
by C. Thomas Caskey, Baylor College of Medicine. 

Also from OTA: Confused Minds, Burdened Families: 
Finding Help for People with Alzheimer’s and Other 
Dementias (GPO Stock No. 052-003-01142-5; 416 pp., 
$18), says services are inadequate and, where they exist, 
usually obscure and uncoordinated, for assisting the 1.8 
million Americans with severe Alzheimer’s disease and the 
several million more with disabling dementias. The report 
was requested by several members of Congress, including 
Rep. Edward R. Roybal (D-Calif.), Chairman of the House 
Select Committee on Aging. Roybal is the sponsor of the 
Comprehensive Alzheimer’s Assistance, Research and 
Education Act (HR 4770), which would be financed by a 
$125 million federal fund, matched by state grants. The bill 
is stalled in heavy legislative traffic and is not likely to 
emerge this year, if ever. 

Alzheimer’s was also addressed in a 1987 OTA report: 
Losing a Million Minds: Confronting the Tragedy of Alz- 
heimer’s and Other Dementias (GPO Stock No. 052-003- 
01061-5; 79 pp., $2.50). 

Order OTA reports from: USGPO, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, DC 20402-9325; tel. 202/783-3238. 
For international orders, add 25 percent. 

(Continued on Page 7) 








